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EXPLORERS OF 
LAKE RUDOLF 


On the Island of No Return 

A team of scientists from Miami University, led by Mr. 
Robert Maytag, is due to arrive in Kenya this month to 
begin an expedition to Lake Rudolf. They plan to chart 
the whole of the lake—the first time that this has ever 
been done—and will also study and collect its plants, 
birds, and fish. 

There are no boats on the lake, so the expedition will 
have its own—a 32-foot ocean-going vessel, with two 
powerful diesel engines. It will be taken by rail from 
Mombasa to Nairobi, and then by lorry to the lake. 


Cituated in grim country in the 
northern part of Kenya, and 
extending across the Ethiopian 
border, Lake Rudolf is about 185 
miles long, with' a maximum width 
of 37 miles. 

The first white men ever to set 
eyes on it were two Austrian ex¬ 
plorers, Count Teleki and Ludwig 
von Hohnel, They discovered this 
great lake in 1888 and named it 
after the Crown Prince Rudolf of 
Austria. 

DARREN COUNTRY 

In his book on the expedition, 
von Hohnel graphically described 
the barren region in which Lake 
Rudolf lies. 

“With every step,” he wrote, 
“the scenery grew more and,more 
dreary and deserted-looking. Steep 
roeky slopes alternated with ravines 
strewn with debris which gave one 
the impression' of being still glow¬ 
ing hot and of recently having 
been flung forth from some huge 
forge.”' 

On arriving at the lake itself 
they were even more disillusioned. 
" Almost at our last gasp,” wrote 
von Hohnel; “we hastened to¬ 
wards the slightly rippled sheet 
of water—the one bit of brightness 
in a gloomy scene. Another hour 
of tramping through sand or over 
stony flats and we were at the 


shore of the lake. Although utterly 
exhausted after the seven hours’ 
march in the intense and parching 
heat, we felt our spirits rise once 
more as we stood upon the beach 
at last, and saw the beautiful 
water, clear as crystal, stretching 
away before us. 

“The men rushed down shout¬ 
ing, to plunge into the lake. But 
they soon returned in bitter dis¬ 
appointment—the water was 
brackish; 

“This fresh defeat of all our 
expectations was a revelation to 
us, and, like some threatening 
spectre, rose up before our minds, 
the full significance of the utterly 
barren, dreary nature of the lake 
district. Into what a desert had 
we been betrayed!” 

SCENE OF TRAGEDY 

In 1934, the Lake Rudolf 
region was explored again; this 
time by a Cambridge University 
expedition led by Vivian Fuchs, 
who has since won undying fame 
in the Antarctic. They reached the 
lake safely and decided to make 
the crossing to an island in the 
southern half of the lake, which 
is sometimes known as South 
Island, sometimes as von Hohnel 
Island, and more sinisterly as “the 
Island of No Return.” 

■While exploring the island two 
members of the expedition dis¬ 



Their teacher is 
a princess 

Princess Birgilta of Sweden, whose 
nioLhcr was Lady Louise Mountbatteu, 
leaches gymnastics six days a week 
in a Slockliolin school. 


/■ 


Friends with all the animals 



The Animal Boy is the name 
given to 15-ycar-old Freddie 
Matter, who lives on a farm at 
Pennyford, North Wales. He cer¬ 
tainly lives up to the name. Ever 
since he was very young, Freddie 
has loved animals—all animals, 
from tiny birds and household pets 
to wild beasts seen at the circus. 

Born in Crewe, Freddie lived in 
Liverpool for ten years, spending 
most of that time in a children’s 
home with his young brother and 
sister. He . started collecting 
animals and, because he soon 
showed special devotion to 
them, some officials of Liverpool 
R.S.P.C.A. provided Freddie with 
a number of pets. 

ms CHANCE 

He has had dozens of these; 
dogs, cats, guinea-pigs, snakes, 
rabbits, a jackdaw, a tortoise, 
pigeons, budgies, white mice. He 
has even tamed a rook and made 
a pet of a stoat. 

When Freddie left school four 
months ago, he was determined to 
get a job where he would be with 
animals. . That is why he jumped 
at the chance of becoming a junior 
animal-keeper at Chester Zoo. 

“It’s a wonderful life, looking 
after animals all day long,” he 
says. “I get to know their habits 
from practical experience." 

He spent his first two months at 


appeared. They were the surveyor, 
an American named Martin, and 
the Medical Officer, Dyson. An 
extensive. search was made by 
three aircraft and by a boat sent 
overland from Lake Victoria, but 
neithei the men nor the boat were 
ever seen again. 

What actually happened nobody 
knows, but 80 m.p.h. gales do sud¬ 
denly strike up on the lake, and 
it is probable that they were 
caught in a storm while returning 
to the mainland. Known as the 
Sirata Sabuk—The Great Wind— 
these gales, whoop and shriek 
across the mountains for ten 
months of the year, whipping the 
lake into waves 30 feet high. 

The local tribesmen have a 
different version of the tragedy. 
They believe there is a fearsome 
demon on the island which, in the 
guise of a goat, entices people 
into a crater, where they are 
swallowed up. 

Another focal legend describes 
how a young woman was herding 
her flock of goats in what is now 
the southern, portion of the lake. 
She came to a spring and, idly 
picking up a stone, started ham¬ 
mering away at the opening of the 
spring. It suddenly burst open 
and a great gush of water poured 
out, flooding the country. The 
young woman fled with her goats 
to some volcanic hills, which soon 
became known as “the Island of 
No Return.” 


the zoo looking after the giraffes. 
Now he is responsible for feed¬ 
ing the monkeys and cleaning out 
their cages. There are nearly 40 
of them, so that Freddie is always 
kept busy. He also spends quite 
a lot of time near the elephant 
Bimbo. 

Young Freddie knows all the 
animals and birds in Chester Zoo, 


lAEEPING THE 
LION WHITE 

A plan for using concrete to 
preserve the lion cut into the chalk 
of the Chiltern Hills near Whip- 
snade Zoo has been suggested to 
the Royal Zoological Society. 

The lion, which covers almost 
an acre, acts as a landmark'to air¬ 
craft, warning them that animals 
are in the vicinity. 'At one time 
rabbits kept the chalk of the lion 
white, but now it gets covered 
with weeds and grass. 

Boy Scouts tried to clear 
the weeds, but as fast as these 
wild plants were pulled up they 
grew again. Weed killer was tried, 
but it only turned the lion a dirty 
brown. 

Since then a few boats have 
been transported under great diffi¬ 
culty along the boulder-strewn lava 
track to the lake, but only to meet 
with misfortune. 

In 1955,- however, a game 
ranger, Mr. George Adamson, ven¬ 
tured w'ith his wife across the 
rough waters to the island, the first 
people to do so for 21 years. 
They found crocodiles, snakes, and 
even a herd of goats—but no 
demon. 

They had to spend a week on 
the' island waiting for the lake to 
calm down sufficiently for them to 
make the return journey. 


but his favourite is Chico, a 
cheeky otter who comes to him 
instantly whenever he goes to his 
cage. 

“I’d go in with the lions, if 
they’d let me,” says Freddie, with 
a grin. 

But there is one thing Freddie 
is afraid of: bees. “I do wish 
they didn’t sting.” 

. I — — . ■ " 

Valeric has real hricks 
to play with 



Valerie Bielby of Filey, York¬ 
shire, thinks that laying real 
bricks is much more fun than 
playing with toy ones, especially 
when there is a real bricklayer 
standing by to show her how 
the job should be done, 

© The Amalgamated Press, Ltd., 1958 
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IIBERAIS lOOKING AHEAD 

History of a great party 

By the CN Parliamentary Correspondent 

The Liberals, who held their annual conference at Torquay 
last month, may be comparatively small in numbers at 
present, but they have big hopes for the future. In the 
early years of this century the Liberals formed one of the 
two great political parties of Britain, and the recent cdn- 
ference showed that they mean to recapture .some of their 
former greatness. It seems an appropriate time, then, to 
recall some outstanding points in the party’s career. 


The Children’s Newspaper, October 4, I9S8 

News from Everywhere 


'T'ffE modern Liberal Party is 
about a century old. As the 
history-books tell us, our present 
Liberals are tbe 'successors of the 
great Whig Party which, alter¬ 
nating with the Tories, governed 
this country in the 18th century 
arid the early part of the 19th.' 
Led by a succession of wealthy 
peers, the Whigs pursued the path 
of measured reform which reached 
its pinnacle in the Reform Bill of 
1832. 

This led, in the present century, 
to the right of every qualified per¬ 
son of 21 and over to vote in 
eleetions. But that outcome was 
not foreseen at the time. Indeed, 
there were many who thought 
reform had gone too far when, in 
1848, foreign governments toppled- 
as the revolutionary spirit swept 
Europe. 

IN THE MIDST OF TURMOIL 

However, the Whigs managed to 
keep Britain stable in the midst of 
turmoil. That was their last great 
service to this country. In 
politics nothing stands still, and 
demands for more reform, with a 
split in the Tory Party over tarilTs, 
led irresistibly to profound 
changes. Out of these were born 
a new Conservative Party (ulti¬ 
mately led by the progressive- 
minded Disraeli) and a new Liberal 
Party. 

The split in the Tory Party was 
caused by Sir Robert Peel’s plan 
to abolish the tariff on foreign 
corn with the object of lowering 
the high price of bread at home. 
The “free trade” in corn which 
followed cheapened bread but 
wrecked the Tory Party, traditional 


Liberals, but rivalries in the 
leadership hastened the decay, and 
by 1929 it was clear that'Britain 
had largely rejected the party, at 
any rate for the time being. 

Last month’s Torquay confer¬ 
ence showed that the Liberal 
Party still refuses to accept defeat 
and believes it may again come to 
power. Far stranger things than 
this have happened in political 
history. 

INDIVIDUAL LIBERTY 

Liberals often claim to represent 
“the conscience of Britain.” They 
stand in the forefront of all battles 
to preserve individual liberty 
against the State, and to that ex¬ 
tent are often in conflict with the 
Labour Party. It has been said 
that they support a Conservative 
policy at home and a Labour 
policy abroad. Like all generalisa¬ 
tions, this is true only in parts. 
It is perhaps truer to say that both 
Tories and Socialists have taken 
over past Liberal policies, to the 
betterment of both. 

The Liberals won 722,400 out 
of some 26 million votes cast at 
the last General Election in 1955, 
and six out of 630 scats in the 
Commons. Since then they have 
won a seat from the Tories at 
Torrington and polled well at the 
expense of Tories and Socialists in 
other,by-elcctions. They intend to 
put some 200 candidates in the 
field at the next General Election. 

Nearly 1000 delegates attended 
the Torquay conference. Most of 
them have been confirmed in their 
determination to continue as a 
self-reliant party with power and 
influehce in the land. 


Pagan temple 
found in 
Kent 

One of the most important 
archaeological discoveries of recent 
times has been made on a hillside 
above the site of the Lullingstone 
Roman villa in the Darenth Valley 
in Kent. It is a pagan Roman- 
British temple of about a.d. 300. 

The temple consists of an inner 
square structure within an outer 
square. The inner part contains a 
room adorned with wall paintings 
of human figures. Below this 
room, which was used for 
memorial feasts, is a deep cham¬ 
ber ill which two people were 
buried 1700 years ago. They were 
probably man and wife, and 
almost certainly individuals of 
considerable importance. 

DRAUGHTS BOARD FOUND 

In this burial chamber lay one 
of the lead coffins and its occu¬ 
pant, compressed by the weight of 
earth that had lain on them for 
centuries. The other coffin had 
been robbed for its lead, but frag¬ 
ments of lead were found scattered 
around, together with the remains 
of the skeleton. 

Articles for the “journey beyond 
the grave” were found near the 
■ coffins. They include knives and 
spoons, flagons, glass bottles, and 
a draughts board with 30 pieces, 
15 red and 15 white, all of glass. 

This is believed to be the first 
Roman funerary temple with a 
mausoleum below it that has ever 
been discovered in Britain. 

SITE OF SAXON CHURCH 

Another interesting discovery is 
what is believed to be the lost 
Saxon chrirch at “ Lullingstane,” 
which is recorded in Domesday 
Book. One of its walls is built 
exactly over one of the walls of 
the outer square of the pagan 
temple, and its length coincides 
with figures given in old records. 

The building of- this Christian 
church on the site of a place of 
pagan worship would be in accord¬ 
ance with the practice recom¬ 
mended by Pope Gregory to 
St. Augustine and his missionary 
bishops. 


CLOCKS BACK 

British Summer Time ends on 
Sunday, October 5, so do not for¬ 
get to put your clocks and watches 
back one hour before going to bed 
on Saturday night. 


Off to the States 



Peter Blayncy (left) from Stowe 
School, Buckinghaiiishire, and 
Ross MacCallon from William 
Holmes Grammar School, 
Manchester, wave goodbye from 
the boat train for Southampton. 
Tlicy arc to spend a year in 
American schools with scholar- 
sliips awarded by the English- 
Speaking Union. 

Mrs. Grace "White, a blind lady 
of St. Albans, was given a guide 
dog two years ago. Since then she 
has raised more than £100 by- 
collecting and selling silver paper 
to help the funds for the training 
of guide dogs. 

RINGING OFF 

The clanging.of fire-engine bells 
will soon be- heard no more in 
Leicester. Sirens like those on 
American police cars arc to be 
used instead, for they can be heard 
more clearly above the noise of 
modern traffic. 

The cost of collecting litter left 
by holidaymakers has been costing 
the Dartmoor National Park Com¬ 
mittee £35 a week for the past 
month or so. 


In an appeal to dog-owners to 
keep their pets on a lead, the 
R.A.C. points out that 75,000 dogs, 
are involved in accidents every 
year. 

The American Census Bureau 
states that the United States popu¬ 
lation is expected to reach 175 
million by the end of this month. 

Margaret Meagher has . become 
Canada’s first woman ambassador. 
Formerly Charge d’AlTaires in 
Israel, she has now been promoted 
to ambassador there. 

RADIO ZOO GUIDE > 

Visitors to the , Frankfurt Zoo 
arc now conducted round with the 
aid of tiny radio receivers which 
pick up a tape-recorded com¬ 
mentary. 

Eighty-eight-year-old Miss Fanny 
Copeland, a retired teacher, has 
climbed Yugoslavia’s highest 
mountain, Triglay, 9400 feet. She 
is the author of several books on 
mountaineering. 

Australia’s Flying Doctors last 
year flew nearly 500,000 miles and 
treated 13,000 patients. 

LONG JOURNEY-SHORT EVENT 

Three British scientists hayc 
gone to the Tokelau Islands, 500 
miles north of Fiji, to watch a 
total eclipse of the Sun on October 
12. The eclipse will last three 
minutes 24 seconds. 

A group of children under five 
are the stars of a new Dr. 
Barnardo’s Homes film called Do 
Come and Sec Us. Made at 
Babies’ Castle, Hawkhurst, Kent, 
the film will be used by Barnardo 
speakers all over the country this 
winter. 

'S^'hen a Grimsby fish lorry over¬ 
turned on the one-in-flve Staxton 
Hill, five miles from Scarborough, 
six tons of herrings were scattered 
over the road, blocking it to all 
traffic. 


Out and About 


supporters of tbe home farmer, 
who thus far had been “pro¬ 
tected ” by tariffs against foreign 
competition. 

Mr. Gladstone, was at that time 
a Tory. He supported Peel. But 
Gladstone and other Pcelites 
eventually left the Tory Party and 
joined with the more progressive- 
minded Whigs and the extreme 
reforming branch of the Whig 
Party, called Radicals, to form the 
new Liberal Party. 

GREAT MAJORITY 

A ' reforming party usually 
suffers from deep divisions on 
policy. The Liberals nearly 
foundered in the storm over Home 
Rule for Ireland in the ’eighties. 
But they survived, and in-1906 a 
Liberal Government was returned 
to power with the greatest parlia¬ 
mentary majority in history. 

However, the Labour Party had 
by then arrived, with a new em¬ 
phasis on reform. After the First 
World War it became increasingly 
stronger, and the Liberal Party 
grew v/eakcr and weaker. David 
Lloyd George tried to revive the 





OUR HOMELAND 


A farmhouse beside the lonely moorland road between 
Arncliffe and Stainfortb, in the West Hiding of Yorkshire 


'PtiE woods we walked through 
were noisy with birds, especi¬ 
ally the wood pigeons, also called 
ring doves. Of course, at this 
season in such woods there is a 
great harvest of puts, and of all 
the birds and animals that feed 
on them probably none gets as big 
a share as the wood pigeon. Per¬ 
haps the power he puls into flying 
keeps him hungry. 

For some time parties of these 
pigeons, which are the biggest of 
our native species, would leave the 
trees at intervals and go wheeling 
around the wood all together. 
The harsh call of a jay, possibly 
being alarmed at our approach, 
could only occasionally be heard, 
but the loud, attractive coo-coo- 
cooing of the ring doves never 
ceased. 

It is the same among the trees 
of a village churchyard and in the 
small copse close to the farm, as 
Well as in many a park and 
garden. Wood pigeons may be 
graedy birds, but their voices are 
a welcome part of Nature’s 
autumn choir, C. D. D. 
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The Children's Hewspafyer, October 4 , 1958 


CHARLES I AT CHESTER 



An added attraction to the 
historic city of Chester is the 
museum devoted to the period of 
the Civil War,, bet ween Charles I 
and Parliament. Chester was 
staunchly royalist in that war, and 
two rooms in King Charles’ 
Tower, on the city wall, have 
been given over to . a display of 
models of battles and other 


decisive events of the period. The 
model seen here illustrates the 
king visiting Chester. He was here 
in September 1645, and from the 
tower which now bears his name 
watched the defeat of his army at 
Uowton Moor. The city was 
besieged by Parliamentary forces 
and eventually starved into sur¬ 
render after a long resistance. 


Rolling up a 
pavement 

Some interesting finds have been 
made by archaeologists during two 
months of digging on the site of 
Verulamium, the Roman city near 
St. Albans. One of the most 
striking is a coloured mosaic pave¬ 
ment with' a design showing a two- 
handled cup and dolphins sur¬ 
rounded by scrollwork. Experts 
took up the pavement bodily. 
First spreading'an adhesive sheet 
over it, they carefully cut it away 
from the earth beneath and then 
rolled it up like a, carpet. 

Now the pavement is in the 
Verulamium Museum, where the 
public will be able to see it. 


EAU DE LEO 

The Kenya Game Department 
is planning to use an artificial 
odour, known as Ban de Leo 
Number Four, to keep hippos 
from damaging crops. It smells 
strongly of lions and frightens the 
hippos av/ay. 


TWO PEAKS FOR PAUL 

In the C N recently we recorded 
the fact that a six-year-old boy, 
Andrew Cameron Jeffrey, had 
climbed lien Nevis, and also stated 
that he was thought to be the 
youngest climber with this feat to 
his credit. We have since learned 
that another six-year-old boy, Paul 
Hancock of Okehampton, climbed 
lien Nevis in August with his 
parents in hours. 

Paul also has another feather in 
his mountaineering cap. Last year 
he climbed Snowdon with his 
parents from Llanberis Pass. 


Yoiiii** snake charmers 

Catehing snakes is the unusual 
hobby of two Nairobi youths, 
Jonathan Leakey and Dull 
Mackay. It is a profitable hobby, 
too, for the snakes arc sold to 
zoos in America. 

The boys have been trained to 
catch snakes with their bare hands, 
their biggest capture so far being 
a 12-foot python. 



Daily dip for 


little hull 

\ This bull calf at Whipsnade Zoo is so 
fond of water tlial be is taken for a 
> daily dip. 


On the bed 
of the Baltic 

For 300 years a Swedish man- 
o’-war named Wasen has lain on 
the bed of the Baltic under 100 
feet of water. 

She foundered off Stockholm 
while on her maiden voyage. But 
she is believed to be well pre¬ 
served, and attempts are to be 
made to recover her. Divers arc 
already tunnelling underneath her 
so that actual salvage operations 
can begin. Raising the Wasen 
from such a depth will he a deli¬ 
cate task, to be tackled in easy 
stages. 

Meanwhile, divers have brought 
up a bronze cannon, ten feet long 
and weighing 3000 lb. But it was 
not the first by any means. It 
is on record that a few years after 
the ship sank, a German named 
Andreas Peckell salvaged 39 of 
her total of 60 cannon. He also 
recovered the ship’s cash-box. 


RED FOR SAFETY 

For many years a famous 
Danish shipping firm has painted 
its special Polar ships red so that 
they would stand out clearly 
against ice and snow. Now the 
firm has decided to paint all its 
fleet red. 

Experiments have shown that 
red is more visible - in all con¬ 
ditions, and thus reduces the risk 
of collision. It is also said that 
rust and scratches from barges will 
not appear so disfiguring. 

Even the white refrigeration 
ships of the firm are to be painted 
red. Although this colour attracts 
solar heat, it is considered that 
modern ventilating syste/ns can 
overcome this. 

Novel 21sl birlliday 
parly 

Everyone in the London 
Borough of Lambeth who had a 
21st birthday between last October 
and June this year has been sent 
an invitation to attend a “key-of- 
the-door ” party at Lambeth Town 
Hall next month. 

■ The invitations point out that 
“while a coming-of-age is an 
occasion for celebration, it also 
carries with it increased civic 
responsibilities • and privileges.” 
That is why, in addition to games 
and dancing at the party, there 
will also be an exhibition illus¬ 
trating the work of the Council. A 
Certificate of. Citizenship will be 
presented to each guest. 

avarSTfouToruy 

DRIVERS 

A device similar to the “Dead 
Man’s Hand ” on the railways has 
been developed for long-distance 
lorry-drivers in Italy. Fitted to 
the steering-wheel, it alerts the 
driver who is “nodding”—an 
ever-present danger for the men 
who drive through the night. 

The device consists of a circle 
of metal fitted to the under-side 
of the steering-wheel. When the 
driver relaxes his grip on the 
wheel, electrical circuits are com¬ 
pleted, a klaxon hooter blares out, 
and the brakes are applied auto¬ 
matically. 


Flat 

cats 

Blocks of flats arc apt 
to look much alike, hut 
this one at Munich is 
flistiuguished startlingly 
from its neighbours, 
with wailing cats 
painted on the walls— 
not to mention a huge 
snake just round the 
corner. 



Bull who knows his 
kerl) drill 

With a look to the right, a look 
to the. left, a look to the right 
again, and then making sure that 
the road was cleair a bull trotted 
smartly across the zebra crossing. 
This unusual incident occurred 
recently on a road in Epping 
Forest. 


POSTAL SERVICE 

A card with no address was 
delivered in Lincoln the other day. 

While on holiday in Holland a 
Lincoln girl wrote two postcards, 
one ■ of which she , forgot to 
address. The Dutch . postal 
authorities searched through the 
cards posted that day until they, 
found one bearing the same 
writing. 



Build 

the 

HEAL 

way 


»«>. BRICKPLAYER 

BLUEPRINTS, BRICKS & MORTAR 


BRICKPLAYER is more than a toy, it is the nearest thing to real 
building yet devised. Each Kit comprises miniature bricks in all 
required shapes, mortar, roofing, plastic windows and doors, plans 
and instruction booklet. All models are architect designed to 
■0’ guage scale. Can be permanent or dismantled by merely 
soaking in water and the bricks used again and again. Remember, 
ask for BRICKPLAYER and get the real thing. 


Brickplayer Kit 3-27/6 Brickplayer Kit 4-51/6 

Kit 3a converting Kit 3 Into Kit 4-27/6 
Brickplayer Farm Kit-63/- 2,000 Bricks Pack-55/- 

Bxtra Bricks, Roofing and Cement in low priced packs, Windows and 
doors obtainable singly. 


COMPETITION Write for details of the grand Brickplayer 
Competition, in which you can win prizes of £21. 0. 0, £10. 10. 0, 
and £5. 5. 0, and a number of consolation prizes._ 


At good toy shops, hobby shops and departmental stores. 

If your dealer cannot supply, write for leaflet and address of nearest stockist to:- 

J. W, SPEAR & SONS LTD., DEPT. C.N., ENFIELD, MIDDLESEX, 


YOUR IDEAL XMAS GIFT 
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ON THE AIR 

Adventure on the Devon Moors 



bleak, almost impenetrable forests. 
^ So successful and widely read 
was this story that parts of 
Exmoor arc often called the 
Doone Country. 


4 „ T/ie Children's Newstyatier. October 4, 1953 

ERNEST THOMSON WRITES ABOUT RADIO AND TELEVISION PERSONALITIES AND PROGRAMMES 

PLAYBOX IS BIGGER An interview LORNA DOONE GOES 

“ ~J?,XPANDED, improved, enlarged ” 

—that is producer Gerald 
Wiltshire’s nutshell description of 
Playbox, which is to be opened 
■ again this Wednesday for . its 
fourth scries in BBC Children’s 
TV. Eamonn Andrews is again 
the king-pin of the show, with 
artist Tony Hart in close support. 

Detective Agency, from the pre¬ 
vious scries, now becomes The Six 
Clue Challenge, giving young 
viewers at home a chance to pit 
their wits against an audience in 
the studio. In each edition a short 
sketch will be acted, and it will 
be up to .viewers and studio audi¬ 
ence to spot six clues. This, 

Wednesday it is Robbery With 
Music, the clues being musical 
ones. Ivan Owen reappears as 
Inspector Bruce, with John Cronin 
as Andrew Gage, the suspect. 

Another Inter-Regional Quiz 
Championship will introduce last 
season’s winning team, the Lon¬ 
doners, for the first programme. 


Training a dog 

J*,BorLE with pets have their Good 
Companions fortnightly series 
starting again on B B C Television 
this. Wednesday. 

This time it is the turn of 
setters, spaniels, and Labradors. 
How to train them will be shown 
on film. There will bo other films 
about budgerigars, especially on 
teaching them to talk. And look 
out for pictures of tortoises getting 
ready to hibernate. 


Eamonn Andrews 

During the autumn session child¬ 
ren from all the different Regions 
will be taking part, one team at a 
time, results being worked out on 
a points basis. 

Autumn stories 

J^j[oRE serials; fewer separate 
plays, are promised for BBC 
Children’s TV this autumn. 
November 2 will sec the start of 
The Lost King, by Rafael 
Sabatini, about the mysterious dis¬ 
appearance of the little Dauphin, 
son of Louis XVI of France. Two 
days later there is The Mad 
O’Haras, by the Irish writer 
Patricia Lynch, concerning life in 
a remote part of Ireland. 


with Moses. 

a newspaper-report of an 
exclusive interview with 
Moses. That is a typical challenge 
in a new competition which was 
due to begin in Sunday Break, the 
ITV Club for Teenagers, at 6.15 
last Sunday evening. The com¬ 
petition goes on until the middle 
of November. 

. Competitors’. stories, of 350 
words and with headlines suitable 
for a newspaper, must be written 
round certain Bible incidents and 
characters. ' .These . include ' an 
interview with the great leader, 
Moses; the crossing of the Red 
Sea by the Israelites as told in 
Exodus 14; and an interview with 
the prophet Isaiah. 

Every week the writers of the 
best stories are being invited to 
read them on the programme. The 
competition is open to anyone in 
Great. Britain between the ages of 
16 and 21. 

This is Folli 
the foal 

regular animal 
friends there are now on T V. 
The latest arrival is Folli the Foal, 
who has begun to pop up in 
1T V’s Small Time on . Fridays. 



QVALTINEYS are among 
the brightest and happiest 
of children. They know that 
‘ Ovaltine ’ is a ‘ delicious, 
appetizing drink and make it 
a golden rule to drink this 
nourishing beverage every 
day. It is delightful with any 
meal and is a favourite bed¬ 
time drink with thousands of 
Ovaltineys. It helps to keep 
them strong and full of energy. 

EVERY BOY AND GIRL SHOULD JOIN 
THE LEAGUE OF OVALTINEYS 
Members of the League of Ovaltineys 
have great fun with the secret high- 
signs, signals and code. You can 
join the League and oVrtain your 
badge and the Oflicial Rule Book 
(which also contains the words 
and music of the'Ovaltiney songs), 
by sending a label from a tin of 
‘Ovaltine’ with your full name, 
address and age to ; THE CHIEF 
OVALTINEY (Dept. D), 42 Upper 
Orosvenor Street, London, W.l. 


3. Is said to have offered 
Ail liinadom (or 9 horse? 



4. Was 

found in Prison'^ 
by a minstrel? 


Turn this upside down io find the correct 
answers 
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OVAI/TINE 

The World’s most popular Food Beverage 



Folli, if you have not spotted him 
already, is a baby horse whose 
legs arc so long that he falls over 
them. He thinks it would be better 
to fly. 


T ,ORNA Doone, the famous book 
by R. D. Blackmorc, is often 
chosen as a holiday reading task 
for schoolchildren. That should 
not make it any the less exciting 
for Children’s Hour listeners when 
it begins in a seven-part dramatisa¬ 
tion by Ronald Gow next Friday 
(October 3). . 

Tony Britton, well known for 
the dashing parts he plays in T V, 
has the part of the hero John 
Ridd, whose attempts to rescue 
Lorna (Pat Pleasance) from the 
Doone stronghold on the North 
Devon moors spark off a whole 
train of tough and really exciting 
adventures. ^ 

First published in 1869, Lorna 
Doone deals with the wild days 
of the 17th century which saw the 
Civil War and the Monmouth 
Rebellion. Gangs of outlaws 
found secure hiding places in the 

Saturday Morning 
on the Light 

'J'liE BBC Light Programme has 
become a Young People’s pro¬ 
gramme for practically all Satur¬ 
day morning. • This change is part 
of the new autumn plans. From 
9 to 9.55 we have the evcr-popular 
gramophone session. Children’s 
Favourites. From 10 to 12 noon 
it is now Saturday Club, with 
Jimmy Grant serving np a pro¬ 
gramme of skiflle, jazz, and “pop ’’ 
records specially for teenagers. 
And from noon to 12.30 there is 
a repeat of Top of the Form. 

Mr Pastry on the air 

"^^OULD you believe it? Mr. 

Pastry, so famous on TV, has 
never once been heard irt sound 
radio. Our old friend Richard 
Hcarne makes his very first broad¬ 
cast on Sunday evening in, the 
new London Lights series in the 
Light Programme. I wonder 
whether the microphone will pick 
np the crackle of that bedraggled 
moustache? 



Tony Britton 

The last days 
of Nelson 

^GAINST the background of 
Nelson’s flagship Victory, two 
boys were to be seen a few days 
ago in midshipman’s uniform of 
the early 19th century. Rowing 
around Portsmouth Harbour, they 
were being filmed by Rex Tucker 
for his own play, called Victory, 
which he is producing in BBC 
Children’s TV on Sunday, October 
19. He tells me this was the 
nearest convenient transmission 
date to Trafalgar Day, October 21. 

The two young actors, Nicholas 
Chagrin and Nigel Lambert, have 
prominent parts in this story of 
the closing months of Nelson’s 
life. 

Scenes were also filmed on the 
quarter-deck of the Victory, cover¬ 
ing those critical moments in the 
Battle of Trafalgar when Britain’s 
greatest admiral fell mortally 
wounded. Hugh David has the 
part of Nelson, with David Lang- 
ton as Captain Hardy. 


Orcheslra and singers seven miles apart 


giNCE telling you last week about 
BBC Television’s opera ver- '' 
sion of Dickens’s A Tale of Two 
Cities (televised this Thursday), I 
have been to the BBC’s Ealing 
Studios to watch the filming of 
crowd scenes. 

Producer Rudolph Cartier told 
me that Arthur Benjamin’s opera 
is being performed “live,” but 
that these scenes had to be filmed 
in advance because there is not 
enough room even in the immense 
Riverside Studios. 

The production is the most am¬ 
bitious ever tackled in British T V. 
Two of the I! BC’s biggest studios 
arc being used, but even so, there 
is not an inch left over for the 
orchestra. So the musicians will 
be playing in a tlicatrc seven miles 
away. This means that the singers 
will have to watch the conductor’s 
beat on TV screens. And the con¬ 
ductor will see them only on TV. 





Arthur Benjamin, who wrote the opera, witfi Amy Sluiard, who plays 
the part of Madame Dcfargc, .during rehearsals at the Ealing Studio,s 
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MORE AUTUMN BOOKS 




WITH THE FLEET AIR ARM 

Submarine Island, by John Gunn 
(Lullerworlli Press, 8s. 6d.) 

J*ETER Kent, that intrepid young 
pilot of the Fleet Air Arm, 
is up to his eye's in adventure 
again. This time he is in the 

Pacific, searching for three yachts 
which have mysteriously dis¬ 

appeared. He does not fuid the 
missing yachts, but he does see a 
submarine periscope, and from 
that moment thrills follow thick 
and fast. 

John Gunn obviously knows 
about flying , and life aboard a 
carrier, and his story has the 
authentic note that will appeal 
to all air-minded boys. 

ADVENTURE ON THE RIVER 

Tbe Cruise of the Susan, by 
Winifred Finlay (Harrap, Ss. 6d.) 

Old Able Makepeace and the 
owner of the narrow boat 
called Susan have arranged a 
cruise* on the River Nene. It is 
to be a pleasant surprise for a 
young friend, Hugh Thompson, 
who is a rather nervous lad, and 
he finds the prospect a little alarm¬ 
ing. But two other youngsters, 
Joyce and Peter, are also in the 
boat, and with them Hugh soon 
finds himself enjoying a novel ex¬ 
perience. Then comes a hint of 
hidden treasure, and when in the 
dead of night the two boys set off 
in search of it, Hugh shows that 
he is not as timid as he is gencr- 
ally| believed to be. 

IN THE JUNGLES OF CEYLON 

Wild White Boy, by R. L, Spittcl 
(Phoenix House, I2s. 6d.) 

'^^RECKED on the coast of Ceylon 
at the end of the 17th century, 
the Dutch boy in this tale lives 
with the primitive Veddas and 
finds he has a gift for making 
friends with wild animals.- Cap¬ 
tured by the tyrannical King of 
Kandy, he is rescued by an 
elephant friend, and returns to 
liberate two other prisoners. The 
author is a <leylonese doctor who 
has an intimate knowledge of the 
jungle life he describes so well. . 


IN AN INVADED LAND 

The House of Sixty Fathers, by 
Meindert DeJong (Lutterworth Press, 
10s. 6d.) 

JPORCED to leave his home when 
the Japanese invade his country, 
a little Chinese boy named Tien 
Pao is alone in a sampan when 
he is startled by the sudden 
appearance of a uniformed figure. 
The boy thinks it is the “river 
god,” but his fears arc dispelled 
when he learns that the stranger is 
an American airman. The sampan 
drifts, carrying Tien and his pet pig. 
— Beauty-of-the-Republic—behind 
the enemy lines, where he again 
meets the American, badly 
wounded. It is then that Tien 
shows his mettle in his desperate 
efforts to save the American, him¬ 
self—and his pet. 


BOYS WITH AN ISLAND 
OF THEIR OWN 

Barton’s Island, by Paul Darcy 
Boles (Hodder and Stoughton, I5s.) 
island of one’s own, where 
one can live like Robinson 
Crusoe, undisturbed by grown-ups; 
that is a dream that most children 
have, and in this absorbing story 
it is one that comes true for two 
American boys. One of the boys 
himself, Billy Temple, tells us the 
whole story in his own colloquial 
way. ■ , 

The boys “take over” a small 
deserted island in the river near 
their Alabama home-town, and 
spend their summer holidays there, 
building a hut in a sunny clearing 
amid the tall trees. 

The bird-haunted islet is a place 


PUMA FOR A PET 

Wild and Pree, by Helen Griffiths 
(Hutchinson, I2s, 6d.) 

'J'his is an unusual talc about an 
English lad, Tim, son of an 
immigrant cattle farmer in the 
Argentine. He finds a litter of 
puma cubs after their cattle-killing 
mother has been shot and makes a 
pet of the rather large “kitten” 
that survives. The description of 
this . fascinating creature seems 
based on first-hand observtition. 

Boy and puma grow up to¬ 
gether; but a wild animal which 
will lie on its back to be tickled, 
or kill a valuable cow with equal 
readiness, eventually presents a 
problem. It is a problem that can 
only be solved by giving big Puss, 
as she is called, her freedom—or 
death. The final decision is Tim’s 
and he chooses the one with which 
we should all sympathise. 


From a new hook for 
the very young; Horace 
the Helicopter, written 
hy Eileen Ryder and 
illustrated hy John 
Ryan (The . Bodicy 
Jlcad, 7s. 6d.) 


of enchantment for them. They 
make friends with a deer and a 
squirrel. They bathe, and dash 
shouting with glee along the half- 
mile of sandy shore. 

Alas! The spell is broken when 
a young “smart Alec” finds out 
where they go in their spare time, 
and persuades them to use their 
hut as a club-house for a rather 
foolish secret society. 

The author, who has three sons 
of his own, understands the work¬ 
ings of a boy’s mind as well as 
Mark Twain did. He has written 
a grand tale. 

PICTURE BOOKS A^D 
STORY BOOKS FOR 
THE VERY YOllG 

THE FERRYMAN, by Claire 
Huchet Bishop and ' Kurt Wiese 
(Faber, 9s. 6d.) 


WHO LIVES IN THIS HOUSE— 
a -story of animal families, by Glenn 
O. Bloiigh (Bodicy Head, 8s. 6d.) 

THE DRAGON AND THE JADE- 
STONE,' by Elfrcida Read (Hiilchin- 
son, 12s. 6d.) 


THE LITTLEST HOUSE, by Eliza¬ 
beth Coatsworth (The World's Work, 
10s. 6d.) 


TALES OF THE TWINS, by Phyllis 
Denton (Warne, 8s. 6d.) 


THE PROUD WHITE CIRCUS 
HORSE, by Reiner Zimnik (Faber, 
9s. 6d.) 


JUST MARY STORIES, by Mary 
Grannan (Warne, 7s. 6d.) 

THE LITTLE MAN DRESSED IN 
RED, by Carl Raymund (Faber, 
9s. 6d.) 


Susan Brigdcn (20) both writes and illustrates stories for 
young children. Here she is seen with some of the delight¬ 
ful illustrations in her new book, Maria—a Victorian 
Poodlchood (Macmillan, 10s. 6d.) 


BILL AND COO—a tale of two 
pigeons, by Mazo dc la Roche (Mac¬ 
millan, lOs, 6d.) 

, RING O’ROSES—A TREASURY 
FOR CHILDREN — new nursery 
rhymes beautifully illustrated in 
colour (Dakers, 12s, 6d.) 

PERCY PIG—HpUSE PAINTER, 
by Anne Hope, with pictures by 
Elizabeth Hammond (Warne, 4s. 6d.) 





Oil in the fight 
against malaria 


Using a Shell insecticide on an island off Singapore 

Malaria is still one of the great are the carriers of the disease, 
scourges of mankind. Modern The mosquito transmits it by fccd- 
scicnce has greatly reduced the ing on an infected human and 
number of victims, but 21 million carrying a microscopic parasite 
people, mostly children, still die from his blood to the next victim, 
every year from its ravages; and ^ jg an insidious enemy, but 
the bitter struggle against it goes mankind is building an impressive 
on all the time, unceasingly. armoury of weapons to ^age war 

Malaria is not only a killer. It - on it, including a number of oil 
keeps down the standard of living, and petroleum products. This is 
in many countries by stunting largely a chemical warfare, em- 
physical and mental development, ploying synthetic substances which 
lowering agricultural output, and kill the fully-grown insect as it 
barring entry to many areas which wings its way from house to 
could be made fertile. house, or the larvae breeding in 

Certain species of mosquitoes strearns and stagnant water. 




Comeand seethe tralnsand keep a special look¬ 


out for the new Hornby-Dublo 2-8-0 Freight 
Locomotive and Tender, at your local dealer's. 


HORHBY-DUBLO Electric Trains 

Madoin England by MECCANO LTD, LIVERPOOL 
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COMMONWEALTH PAm 


'J'liE State of Assam, in the north¬ 



east of the-Republic of India, 
has an area of 85,012 square miles, 
a little less than that of Great 
Britain. The population numbers 
about 9,000,000—not including the 
hill tribesmen, who still to a great 
extent' lead independent lives and 
maintain their old customs. The 
capitaj is Shillong, beautifiilly situ¬ 
ated in the Khasi Hills, but the 
- ^ town is Gauhati,' on the banks 

of the mighty Brahthaputra River that 
through the State. 


Jn bygone centuries Assam was part 


of an independent kingdom called 
Kamrup, with an ancient Hiridu 
civilisation.- But early in the 13th 
century the country was conquered 
‘‘tvatlcrs from Burma, the Ahoms 
■ or Aharns, who gradually adopted 

fp^lirn’/An 11 .-i.«: .» • 


who gradually adopted 
the religion and civilisation of their 
Hindu subjects, and with them stub- 
*■'" bornly resisted - the Moslem con- 


IHCrors of India. Early in the 19lh 
century Assam was annexed by the 




Shillong, the capital of Assam, is a dclightrul town among tlic hills 


Wintry scene on the frontiers of Tibet 


A-' 


. - !* S 'if'j, i h' .s 

. t ; ' i ’ ,3 ’ . ~'i 



A wcll-liiiilt home in Sliilloni;—with wasliing imt to dry 


A icmplc by a strenm in Sibsagar 


vis U 


Woman of tlie Lhota tribe 


..G'.vk TV,; 


One way of carryii 
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MAMA . . ASSAM 


Burmese, and in 1826, as a result, of 
tKc first Burmese War, it came under 
the British flag'as part of the great 
Empire in India. It remained under 
British rule until 1947, when India 
gained her independence. 

]\^0UNTA1N0US in the north, where 
, the Himalayas form a boundary, 
Assam is largely a land of hills, 
fertile valleys, and deep forests. The 
abundant wild life includes elephants, 
bison, various 'kinds of deer, boars, 
tigers, leopards, and the rare great 
Indian rhinoceros. There arc some 
464 square miles of game reserves 
where wild life is protected. 

'J'r.A is the chief product of Assam, 
some 400,000 acres being under 
cultivation—over a third of India’s 
lOtal tea-growing area. Among its 
other rich natural resources arc oil, 
coal, jute, rice, and timber from over 
6000 square miles of forest. 

So/)ie of the photographn are reproihiccd by 
courtesy of the Information Service of India. 



The mighty Brahmaputra, Bowing J800 miles to the ocean from'the mountains of Tibet 



vA'' .. 

Batliiiig place at Gauhati, beside the Brahmaputra 
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TAKING CARE OF 
YOUR PETS 

14. The Budgerigar 

By Charles Trevisick, F.Z.S. 


Jntroduced into Britain from its 
native Australia about a cen¬ 
tury ago, tire budgerigar has be¬ 
come increasingly popular as a pet 
in recent years. - Predominantly 
green and yellow in its wild state, 
it is now bred in an astonishing 
variety of hues, trom mauve to 
white; and its gaily-coloured 
plumage, plus its liveliness and its 
fondness for human company, 
make it one of the most attrac¬ 
tive of alt cage birds. 

The budgerigar is quite easy to 
tame if properly cared for, and 
loves to leave its cage and perch 
on its owner’s finger or shoulder. 
Moreover, it is a mimic—the male 
bird being particularly clever in 
this way—and with patience cap 
be taught to repeat names and 
even simple sentences. (The male 
can be distinguished, as a rule, 
even when young, by its blue 
wattle, a fleshy substance above 
the beak. In the female this is 
usually brown.) 

When buying a budgerigar, ask 
the dealer to let you have one 
not more than about six weeks 
old. A young bird is easier to 
fame and learns to talk more 
readily. 

It is a pet that likes plenty of 
room, so get as Jarge a cage as 
you can afford, with two perches 
placed as far apart as possible. 
Budgies also like to have such 
things as a ladder and a bell ,to 
keep them busy. * 

When your pet is hand-tame 
you can let it fly about the room, 
always making sure first that no 
tyindows are open and that the 
cat is not present. 

Dust the bottom of the cage 
with a layer of bird sand and 
remember to keep it very clean. 
Be sure, too, that it is not kept 


in a window exposed to the heat 
and glare of the sun. The budge¬ 
rigar likes sunshine, but not to bo 
in a position where it can get no 
shade. 


Be sure also to sec that it always 
has plenty of clean, fiesh water. 



For a regular diet give it a mix¬ 
ture of two parts plain canary seed 
and one part millet seed with a 
few groats. The budgie eats only 
the kernel of the seed, not the 
husk. This is an important point 
to remember, because you may 
think it still has enough seed when 
all that is left is husk, which must 
be thrown away. 

That sleepy 
Tortoise 

]\£any children have written to 
ask: “How shall I know 
when my tortoise is ready to 
hibernate, or go to sleep, for the 
winter months?” The answer is 
that tortoises generally get sleepy 
about October. Other signs arc 
that they go off their food and 
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Hats for the pantomime 

These hats are being prepared for a forthcoming Glasgow panto¬ 
mime, Sinhad, by Derek West of Wembley Park, Middlesex. He is 
doing svell as a freelance theatrical designer. 

HEREWARD THE WAKE 

A Stirring tale of Saxon England 


New liner for 
Holland 

The biggest passenger ship to be 
built in Europe since the Queen 
Elizabeth was launched recently 
at Rotterdam by Queen Juliana of 
the Netherlands. The new flag¬ 
ship of the Holland-America line, 
the liner is the fifth ship to bear 
the name Rotterdam. She is 748 
feet long, and when completed will 
have a gross tonnage of nearly 
40,000 tons—the biggest liner ever 
built in Holland. 

The Rotterdam will have 12 
decks and will carry up to 1400 
passengers and 750 crew. She will 
be a luxury ship, air-conditioned 
throughout by more than 50 fan 
chambers. Nearly all her cabins 
will have a private bath and 
shower, and there will be 17 lifts. 
She will have two swimming pools 
and a theatre accommodating an 
audience of 600. 

The most up-to-date safety 
devices will be fitted, and stabi¬ 
lisers will keep the vessel steady 
in rough water. 

A novel feature of the Rotter¬ 
dam’s appearance will be the 
absence of the traditional funnels. 
Instead, she will h.ave twin upright 
exhausts near the stern. 


try to dig a hole and bury them¬ 
selves. 

It ,is important now to keep 
your pet tortoise in a cool shed 
which is frost-proof and rat-proof. 
Place it in a big box which is well 
ventilated. Half' fill the box with 
perfectly dry leaves, straw, or hay, 
with a layer of dry sand at the 
bottom to absorb moisture This 
will keep your tortoise in good 
condition until the spring comes 
and it wakes up again. ■ 

That is all for now, but mean¬ 
while, if you have any special 
queries about your budgerigar, or 
any other pet, please send them 
(with a stamped, addressed en¬ 
velope) to 

Ilfracombe Zoo Park, 
Ilfracombe, 

North Devon. 


On this page next week we shall 
begin a picture-version of Here- 
ward the Wake by Charles 
Kingsley, a fine story about the 
last known champion of Saxon 
resistance to William the Con¬ 
queror. 

Although the subject of much 
legend, Hereward the Wake was 
an authentic figure in our history, 
and from the little that is known 
of him Charles Kingsley skilfully 
recaptures for us the story of his 
life, before and after the Con¬ 
quest. It is the story of a great 
patriot living in wild, far-off 
limes when the sword was all- 
powerful. 

Kingsley was well acquainted, 
too, with the Fen country, which 
in the eleventh century was a maze 
of tarns, creeks, quagmires, and 


islands, enabling Hereward to 
resist the Norman invaders. 

But before Hereward stood at 
bay in his reedy stronghold, his 
life had been a succession of 
astonishing exploits by land and 
sea, at home and abroad, and 
these are recorded by Kingsley 
with a gusto that grips the 
imagination. 

The “Last of the English,” as 
Kingsley called his hero, was a 
man after every boy’s heart. In 
the picture-version beginning on 
this page next week you will .see 
him as an inspired ' and inspiring 
leader who took no heed of 
danger, sought adventure vyherever 
it was to'be found, and finally 
won the respect of his sworn 
enemy, William of Normandy 
himself. 


. LOUIS PASTEUR—picture-story of one of the world’s greatest life-savers (iJ'aVLt) 



On his 70lh hirthday Pasteur was honoured at Pasteur’s health failed rapidly, and eventually Pasteur spent the last weeks of his life at a Very peacefully, on September 28, 1895, 

the Sorhonne in Paris by a great meeting of he could take no part in the research work he house in a park near Paris. lie could hardly Pasteur left the world for which he had done 
important people, including many foreign had created. But it was carried on by the men walk now, but during the warm summer days so mucli. Many memorials were erected to 
scientists, fie entered leaning on the nrm of who had been his pupils. They developed a he liked to sit under the trees surrounded by him, but the one he would have valued most 
the President of the Republic, and was greeted method of inoculation against diphtheria, and his children and grandchildren, while his wife was In the hearts of his fellow men—the grati- 
by shouts of ” Vive Pasteur I ” When the succeeded in isolating the germ of the dreaded read to hilft. All his friends were very con- tnde of countless people who owed their lives, 
famous British surgeon, Joseph Lister, came hubohic plague. It was a happy day for their cerned about him, but he himself was evidently or the lives of their dear ones, to his years of 
to congratulate him, Pasteur embraced his old master when he was helped into the laboratory serene in his mind. He had implicit faith in patient research, and to his selfless dedication 
friend amid tremendous enthusiasm. and shown the bubonic plague germs. God and in eternal life. to the conquest of disease. 


A picture-version of Charles Kingsley’s Hereward the Wake begins on this page next week 
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Grand new story about the boys of Linbury Court 

AS USUAL 

by Anthony Buckeridge 


: Jennings draws an unflallering 
portrait in his. geography book 
which is inadvertently collected 
and given in to the master. • Jen¬ 
nings plans to nth out the drawing 
during his piano practice, and to 
cover his absence. Darhishirc '. is. 
posted in the music room to play 
a gramophone record of the piano 
solo he is learning. 

17. Music hath charms 

Tf Mr. Wilkins had been keenly 
■ alert he would not have been 
deceived for one moment. by the 
altered style of playing emanating 
from the room next door. But 
three weeks of enforced listening 
to Jennings’ daily practlee every 
morning had blunted his musieal 
appreciation to the extent that he 
no longer listened with a critical 
car and was conscious of the 
music only when it stopped. Thus 
it was that the gramophone had 
been playing for nearly half a 
minute before Mr. Wilkins became 
aware that something unusual was 
afoot. 

Turn - tumpty - tumpty - turn • turn- 
turn. To his surprise he found 
himself hurriming the melody—a 
thing he had never done before. 
He paused in the act of buttoning 
his jacket, and his brows narrowed 
in a puzzlecl frown. There was no 
' doubt about it. The 
boy was improving! 

Still humming, still 
frowning, Mr. 

Wilkins stepped out 
on to the landing, 
where he saw his 
colleague, Mr. 

Carter, approaehing 
up the stairs. 


At that moment an unfortunate 
thing happened in the music room. 
The gramophone needle stuck in 
a worn groove and went on repeat-', 
ing the same notes over and over 
again. It was, of course, the duty, 
of Darbishirc to see that no hitch 
of this sort occurred to mar the 
performance, but as it happened 
he was on the far side of the 
room looking out of the window 
when the trouble started. With a 
gasp of horror he rushed over to 
the record player and released the 
needle from its groove; but by 
then it was too late.' 

“What—what . . . Good 

heavens! A gramophone record! 
It’s unbelievable!” Mr. Wilkins 
expostulated. 

“ On the contrary,' Wilkins. It 
was obvious if you’d listened care¬ 
fully,” Mr. Carter pointed out. 

“Doh! If tliat silly little boy 
thinks he can ...” 

Leaving the sentence unfinished, 
Mr. Wilkins hurled open the music 
room door. 

“Darbishire! What are . you 
doing in here?” he demanded. 

“I was just—er—I was just 
listening to the music,” came the • 
faltering reply. 

“Oh, were you! And where’s 
Jennings?” 


Jennings! 
glared 


“I say. Carter, 
come and listen to 
this,” Mr.. Wilkins 
greeted him. “For 
weeks that boy .Jen¬ 
nings has been send¬ 
ing me out of my 
mind with a par¬ 
ticularly unmusical 
version of the 
Minuet in G.” 

- “I’m not sur¬ 
prised,” replied Mr. 

Carter. “ From, what Flind says 
about Jennings’ progress I don’t 
think he’s got much faith in him 
as a musician.” 

1 “Well, he’s wrong. The boy’s 
a musical prodigy,’’ .Mr. Wilkins 
declared.: “Listen to the way he’s 
playing now.” .... 

Mr. Carter was not deceived. 
He listened for three bars and 
then said: “ You’re not trying to 
tell me that’s Jennings playing the 
piano?’! 

Mr. Wilkins’ nodded. “It cer¬ 
tainly is. Amazing, isn’t it?” 

“It’s more than amazing—it’s 
impossible.” 



Just as I thbught! ” Mr. Wilkins 
angrily at the kneeling figure 

Darbishire gulped slightly and 
mumbled; “lie had to go down¬ 
stairs, sir.” . 

A sudden suspicion flashed into 
Mr. Wilkins’ mind. “To the staff 
room?” . ■ 

There was no evading the direct 
question. Darbishire nodded miser¬ 
ably. . 

“I. see!” So there was some 
funny business going on, Mr. 
Wilkins decided. All that nonsense 
about autograph books the pre¬ 
vious evening had been part and 
'parcel of some fantastic plot to 
enable Jennings and his friends to 
pay an unlawful visit to the 


masters’ Common Room. Why 
they should want to do so Mr. 
Wilkins didn’t know . . . But he 
was determined to find out! 

With a curt order to Darbishire 
to return to his dormitory, Mr. 
Wilkins withdrew from the music 
room and reported his findings to 
Mr. Carter. 

“Jennings, as usual!” he said, 
more in sorrow than in anger. 
“He’s left the gramophone play¬ 
ing as an alibi while he gets up 
to some mysterious mischief 
downstairs.” 

“I imagined something like that 
was going on,” Mr. Carter re¬ 
turned. “Aren’t you going to 
investigate?” 

“I certainly am!” Mr. Wilkins 
strode off along- the corridor with 
a brisk and determined air. He’d 
soon put a stop to this nonsense, 
he told himself as he hurried down 
the stairs two at a time. 

Mounting anxiety 

Meanwhile, Jennings had been 
encountering unforeseen diflicultics 
in the staff room. Upon entering 
the room he had expected to find 
Form Ill’s geography books neatly 
stacked upon one of the shelves, 
but to his disappointment they 
were nowhere to be seen. With 
mounting anxiety he began to 
search, but it was not until two 
■full minutes had ticked away that 
he came across the books on the 
floor behind an armchair. 

With a sigh of relief he knelt 
down and flipped his way through 
the pile, scanning the names on 
the covers; Venables, Bromwich 1, 
Martin Jones, Atkinson . . . 

Finally he came across the object 
of his search. /. C. T. Jennings 
announced the cover of the last 
book but one, in wobbling 
capitals. Hurriedly he withdrew 
it from the pile and was searching 
through his pockets for his india 
rubber, when he heard the sound 
of heavy • footsteps approaching 
along the corridor. 

Caught red-handed 

Jennings caught his breath in 
alarm. Escape was impossible. If 
anyone should come into the room 
he would be caught red-handed 
without the slightest vestige of an 
excuse to offer. Perhaps the heavy 
footsteps would go on past the 
door. Perhaps ... 

Jennings’ luck was out, for at 
that moment the door swung open 
and L. P. Wilkins, Esq., M.A. 
(Cantab.), marched noisily into the 
room. 

“Jennings! Just as I thought!” 
Mr. Wilkins glared angrily at the 
kneeling figure beside the arm¬ 
chair. . “Come along, now. Out 
w'ith it. What’s the game?” 

“Nothing much, sir,” the boy 


stammered as he rose to' his feet. 
“Ljust wanted my geography book 
back before you marked the test. 
You sec, I made a bit of a bish— 
er—a mistake, I should say. I 
wasn’t in the room when the 
books were collected, and Brom¬ 
wich took mine before I’d . . .” 

“All right, that’s enough. I 
think I’d better investigate the 
mistake for myself,” the master 
replied.: 

If the boy had-been hoping to, 
rgain more marks by altering any 
of his answers, Mr. Wilkins was 
prepared to deal with the matter 
with the utmost severity. He 
thumbed his way through the 
book- while Jennings watched in 
an agony of apprehension. 

His old book 

When he reached the final page 
Mr. Wilkins handed the book back 
with a' slight frown. “This isn’t 
the right book,” he said. “There’s 
no geography test in this one.” 

For a second Jennings was 
mystified. Then he glanced down 
at the cover and noticed that the 
volume in his hand was, in fact, 
his old book that he had filled up 
the previous week. ' -Obviously 
Bromwich I, when rummaging 
through his desk, had picked up 
the first geography book that had 
come to hand, without bothering 
to inspect the contents ... And 
then in a flood of understanding 
came the realisation that his, new 
book, which he had used for the 
test, must still be. in his desk. 
^nd that was the book in which 
he had drawn the unfiattering 
cartoon of Mr. Wilkins I 


At this point he became aware 
that Mr. Wilkins was regarding 
him curiously. Hastily the boy 
pulled himself together and said; 
“■Yes, sir, this is my old book. 
Bromwich collected it by mistake. 
May I go and get the proper one 
that I did the test in, please, sir?” 

“You’d better, if you want any 
marks , for it,” said Mr. Wilkins. 
The puzzled frown deepened on 
his brow. Boys were extraordinary 
creatures, he told himself, and 
their antics were quite beyond the 
power of adult understanding. 
Why couldn’t the . silly little boy 
have admitted in the first place 
that he’d given the wrong book 
in, instead of contriving all this 
pantomime of autograph books 
and gramophone records to cover 
up a simple mistake? ' But it was 
to- his credit that he was anxious 
not to lose marks by failing to 
hand in the proper book. 

To‘be kept tidy 

“Go and get it at once,” the 
master went on. “And I only, 
hope you keep your new book 
more tidily than your old one.” ; 

“I’ll see it’s tidy, sir,” Jennings 
replied as he made for the door. 
His fingers closed reassuringly on 
the india rubber in his trouser 
pocket. In the solitude of the 
classroom he would be able to 
erase every trace of the assistant 
master-piece before he brought 
the book along to Mr. Wilkins. 
“Yes, sir. I’ll go through it care¬ 
fully and make sure it's all clean, 
and neat and ready to be marked, 
sir.”' 

To he continued 
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GEOMETRY 

SET 



FAMOUS FOR ITS 
SUPER ROLL-TOP 

—and with Nickel-plated 
Instruments 

The ROLINX Geometry Set is 
complete with compasses, dividers, 
mapping pen, Cumberland drawing 
pencils, school penholder, eraser, 
two 'Rolinx set squares, bevelled-edge 
protractor, and six-inch rule. 

FROM STATIONERS & STORES 
Sole Distributors : BRITISH PENS LTD., 
‘Pedigree* Pen Works, Birmingham, 41 
and 134 Old Street, London, E.C.I« 


\JL TO 


STAMP PACKETS OF QUALITY 

(All Different) 


50 

Ot. Britain 


100 

China 

I/O 


(All Obsolete) 2/- 

25 

Fgypt 

1/3 

100 

—ditto-" 

8/6 

100 

France 

2/- 

•50 

Australia • 

2/6 

200 

Germany 

31- 

10 

Barbados 

2/- 

25 

Guatemala 

2/- 

12 

Ilerm Island 


30 

Hong Kong 

1/3 


Trlangulara 2/- 

50 

S. Africa 

31- 

10 

Con?:o 

1/3 

25 

Malaya 

1 /a 

10 

locland 

1/3 

10 

Mozambique 

1/3 

10 

Cyprus 

1/3 

10 

Nepal 

2/- 

10 

Kenya 

1/- 

50 

New Zealand 

2/6 

10 

Zanzibar 

2/. 

100 

World 

21- 


Orders under 5/- please add 
3d, return postage. 

NO WAITING, as we drspatch per return. 
NO AIirHOVALS. Satisfaction guaranteed. 

ruU List included Ppoe. 

If you collect GRKAT DltlTAIN scud for our 
free Price List of USLD stamps 1855 -1 95 5. 

J. A, L. FRANKS (Dept. C.N.), 

7 Allington St., Victoria, London, S.W.l 


CHOICE OF THREE FOR YOU ! 

Request Approvals; tell parentH; send 4d. 
postage, etc. Now choo.se ONE of the follow¬ 
ing FltEE: 

<1). 0. E. Australian 7id. stamp PLUS 
othtT recent E.E. Issues, 

(2) , 15 Chinn &> Japan {iuc. recent picts.) 

(3) . 8 diff. beautiful French Pictorials. 
You may have TWO of above pkt.'<. for 1/0, 
or three for 2/6, post free, with Approvals. 
(Price without Approval.s— l/-ea., plus post.) 
J. B, MORTON (CNF), Trinity House, 

Tower Rond. Felixstowe, Suffolk 


Once agairt I om offering this 

WONDERFUL FREE GIFT 

ROYAL HISTORICAL 
COMMEMORATIVE PACKET 

Silver Jubilee, Coronations, Royal 
Visit and Silver Wedding. 

This packet coutainuig the above atamps is 
oftered FREE lo applicants for my Hargain 
. Approvals aiuL enclosing 3d. for poHlagw. 
rioa.so tell your parents before replying. 

S. W.SAtM0N(C32),I l9Be»hcrartRd.,Ipswich 


TWENTY FIVE 

ALL WORLD — ALL DIFFERENT 
Also CTAMP<; 

Perforation cocir * t 
Cange rKIlfc.. Tweezers 

Just request Aiiprovals and send 3cl, si amp 
to cover return po.stage also many other 
gifts available. (f’/cuac tdl ynuv imveiUs.) 

MYERS & CO. (Dept. CN21) 

42 Castleview Gardens, Ilford, Essox 


RARE CEYLONESE MATCHBOX LABEL 
GIVEN FREE TO ALL APPLICANTS 

30 Germany 2/6 i 30 Macau ... 2/6 

50 Lolgiuin ... 2/0 SO India ... 2/6 

100 World ... 4/- I 30 Poland ... 2/6 

FOllFlIGN MADL Sot of 12 Calendar Match 1/. 

Set of 10 Belgian Pord Cara . 1/6 

Apj)rovaU sent on roqueat. Idcnac tell parents. 
S<'l/-ailflrcsseif. stfJinprtf ein'clopc, please. 

C.W.O. to: LUMEN LABEL CO. 
(Dept. A), 147 Benhurst Avenue, 
Elm Park. nORNClIURCH, Essex 


100 STAMPS OF 
THE WORLD—FREE 

This fine packet of stamps (all different) is 
oll’cred Free to rcaclera who soiul 3d. postage 
and ask to sco our Discount Approvals. 
(Price ivitliout Aiiprovals—1/- post free.) 
I'leuse tell your jiarcnts. 

SUMMIT STAMPS. 
SEATON, WORKINGTON, ENGLAND. 



NEW EXCITING FREE GIFT I 

To all applicants for my Dargain Approvals 
I am giving the new RUSSIAN 1950 
SPUTNIK in stamp. This is printed in 
blue, given, red and black and has a special 
•tab attached, ghdiig details of launching, 
weight, liclght, etc. (let thi.s unique stamp 
now by asking for my Approvals, enclose 3d. 
postage and become ,tlie envy of your friends. 
J. NORRIS. 

17 Chiltern Rond. Dunstable, Beds. 

(I'lcdsc fell your parents.) 



HAVE YOU SEEN OUR 
PRICE LiST YET? 

It -will be TO YOUR ADVANTAGE 
floudiug 6d, postage Now! . 

FREE PACKET OF AIRMAIL 
STAMPS to all .sending TODAY. 

A. JENKINS. 

103 Warwards Lane.Selly Oak,D'gham29 





FREE!! 50 BRITISH EMPIRE!! 

This grand ALL DIFI’iaiblNT COLLECTION 
of OLD and NICW BllITISlI EMPIRE stamps 
will be giwn FllEK to all applicants for my 
25% DISCOUNT APl'ltOVALS. 

Please enclose 3d. stamp for postage. I will 
also send details of another GREAT FREE 
OFFERI 

Please tell your parents. 

M. F, WILDBORE (C.N,), 

3 Faversham Ave., Bush Hill Park, 
Enfield, Middlesex 


100 Different Stamps FREE! 

Plus Super Perforation Gauge to 

all applicants asking to see my famous 
id. upwards Approvals. British Colonial 
or Foreign. Don't delay, write today 
enclosing 3d. stamp for postage, 

C. T. BUSH (CN3), 

53 Newlyn Way,Parkstone, Foole, DORSET 



23 STAMPS 

Includiag new Ruseian sliowing 

RADAR TRACKING COMET 

and others showing 

SPIITMK II & SPllTMK I 

and 20 other World Wide with 
other recent issues. 

^ DON'T MISS this super gift. ABSO¬ 
LUTELY FREE to genuine appliccints for 
our popular Sterling ApprovaU enclosing 
3d. for postage. {Please tell your parents.) 

STERLING STAMP SER VICE 
(Dept, CN 47) Lancing, Susisex 





LOOKING AT THE SKY 


A' 

^HE planet Mars now appears to 
be much the brightest of all 
the glittering host in the night 
sky, though Saturn still lingers 
low in the south-west until about 
nine o’clock. 

Shining like a reddish lamp, 
Mars will readily be recognised 
low in the cast, almost between 
the Pleiades and Hyades star- 
clusters. The planet has now 
come much nearer to us—at pre¬ 
sent about 52 million miles dis¬ 
tant—and is, in fact, the celestial 
body nearest to the Earth, except, 
of course, the Moon. But Mars 
will be coming still nearer, and 
during the next four we6ks it will 
approach to within 45 million 
miles. 

DODGING THE EARTH 

During this time the Earth will 
be catching up to Mars, but the 
apparent path of Mars in the sky 
as seen from our world will pre¬ 
sent a curious curve, as if the 
“red planet” were trying to dodge 
the Earth by first going one way, 
then another. This path, as it 
appears to us, is indicated on the 
accompanying star-map. 

This apparent curve always hap¬ 
pens at each return of the planet 
to our night skies, although the 
curves vary considerably. 

To the ancient astronomers this 
recurrent deviation presented an 
insoluble problem. The mystery 
of Mars’ wanderings—as well as 
that of Jupiter and Saturn, and 
Venus and Mercury, to a lesser 


STAMP NEWS 

(^iiRLSTMAS Island, for many 
years part of the Colony of 
Singapore, is being transferred to 
Australian administration this 
week. Ten new stamps (with 
denomination in Malayan cur¬ 
rency) are to be issued, the design 
being based on that of the 
Australian Is. 7d. stamp, which 
has a portrait of the Queen. They 
will be overprinted with the words 
Christmas Island. 

(Jhina has issued a set of three 
illustrating astronomy and 
meteorology. 

(^ANADA is issuing a stamp this 
week to mark the 200th 
anniversary of the first meeting of 
the House of Representatives—at 
Halifax on October 2, 1758. Dark 
blue, the stamp pictures the Mace 
and Speaker’s Chair, and bears 
the inscription: The First Elected 
Assembly of Nova Scotia marked 
the beginning of our Democratic 
Government. 

gnvERAL new stamps have been 
issued for the Spanish Sahara. 
One of them shqws Don Quixote 
and Sancho Panza on their trusty 
steeds. Others have portraits of 
their creator, Cervantes. 

Australia will issue two new 
stamps when the national 
philatelic exhibition opens at 
Sydney in February. The Queen’s 
portrait will appear on both: 
head-and-shoulders on the purple 
Id.; and three-quarter length on 
the 4d, red. 
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RED PIANET 



degree—was finally solved by 
Copernicus (1473-1543). He 
showed that these erratic motions 
were due to the fact that the Earth 
moved as well aS them; previously 
it had been accepted that the 
Earth was a fixture and that the 
planets moved round it. 

It is comparable lo the effect 
of silting in a train and passing 
another train travelling in the 
same direction; the other train 
looks as though it were going 
backward. 

Mars is coming near enough on 
this occasion to permit some of 
the more distinct features of its 
surface to be glimpsed as they 
pass across the planet’s, disc in the 
course of the planet’s day. As 
Mars rotates in 24 hours, 37 min¬ 
utes, and 22 seconds, quite a num¬ 
ber of these permanent features 
pass into view and may be recog¬ 
nised, providing clouds do not 
gather. 

The oldest and best-knowi) 
feature is the Syrtis Major, an 
extensive triangular area which 
appears to emerge from a narrow 
channel far to the north. It is 
bluish-grey in tint, one of the 
darkest features on the ‘ planet’s 


disc, and is well over 4000 miles 
long. 

Syrtis Major has been known 
for well over. 200 years and has 
not altered its shape or position'to 
any extent during that time. To 
the south it spreads out into a 
broad belt of what appear to be 
wide channels of a lighter grey 
tint. 

These encircle the planet and 
unite with other less permanent 
regions, portions of which are sub¬ 
ject to seasonal fading and are 
generally regarded as irrigated 
areas of vegetation. 

EQUATORIAL DESERTS 

Quite two-thirds of the Martian 
surface, chiefly the equatorial, 
tropical zone, appears to be arid 
desert wastes, and orange in tint. 
They are permanent features to 
which distinctive names have been 
given, and it is across'them that 
the much-discussed “Canals” or 
channels of irrigation have been 
claimed to pass. By analysing the 
light from Mars it has recently 
been found that it exhibits the 
existence of chemicals found in 
vegetation. 

G. F. M. 


An angler”s craft 

Mr. Albert Anderton of Wigan, 
bought the metal roofs from the 
drivers’ cabs of two lorries and 
joined them together with tvooden 
spars. The result .was a useful craft 
wliicli ho is here seen using during a 
fishing trip to Grasmere. 



JUST A FEW WORDS 

TTere is an entertaining way to increase your knowledge of 
words. Each numbered sentence below is followed by three 
answers or comments you might make; but, in each case, only one 
is correct and shows that you have understood the meaning of the 


word in italics. To answer five 


1. Renovations arc in progress. 
A—A violent quarrel. 

B—Rapid expansion. 

C—Improvements as good as 
new. 

2. These arc the edible parts. 

■ A—Need cutting out. 

B—^You can eat them. 

C—Give useful information. 

3. The boy is. audacious. 

A —Reckle,s.s and daring. 

B—A good listener. 

C—Makes a lot of noise. 


or six correctly is very good. 

Answers are given on page 11 

4. He succumbed long ago. 

A—Reached the top. 

B—Gave up the struggle. 

C—^Hurried to our aid. 

5. I wish to ailvocale'^lhis action. 
A—Warmly recommend. 

B—Firmly forbid. 

C—Widely discuss. 

6. He is an eminent man. 

A—Fat. 

B—Famous. 

C—Friendly. 
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F&ZZLE mMAME 


TREAT IN STORE FOR BILLY 


TWO-PART ANIMALS 

Here are the names of six 
animals. The top line contains 
the first part of their names, jum¬ 
bled, and the lower line is' the 
second part of the names, spelt 
correctly.' See how quickly you 
can put them together. 

01c, moder, neat, coorc, nirc, 
hemca. 

Dary, pard, lope, deer, dile, Icon. 

WHAT’S IN A GAME ? 

Do you know in which indoor 
and outdoor games the following 
terms are used? 

(]Jiiukker; Mate; Break; Gold; 

. Set; Double-top. 

• GOOD AT FISHING? 

^ViE jumbles below are the names 
of English rivers, but concealed 
in each' river is a fish. If you 
take the fish out, the river will 
be left. The letters giving the 
name of the fish and those giving 
the river are all in correct order. 
Set a time limit of 15 minutes for 
this. 

Oeuesle, Thadameces, Sakavtoen, 
Plstaouirce, Hutemnbecrh, 
Sepeverrchn, Ttyunnncy, 
Mehcdrrwianyg. 

MAIN STREETS OF BIG 
CITIES 

Can you sort out these addresses 
so that each main street is in its 
proper city ? 

Qauchiehall Street, Birmingham. 
Princes Street, Liverpool. 

O’Connell Street, Edinburgh, 
f Lime Street, Manchester, 

Market Street, Dublin., 

Corporation Street, Glasgow. 

REPEATED SYLLABLES 

The words indicated by the 
clues given below hqve one thing 
in common—they contain repeated 
.syllables. An example is vivi¬ 
parous, with vi occurring twice in 
succession. 

lioT drink; very bright; a big 
ugly animal; to deck oneself; 
a keepsake; uncivilised. 

CATCH QUESTION 
J.yow can you change a boy into 
a woman simply by adding a 
letter? . 


OVER AND UNDER 

The answer to each clue con¬ 
tains either the word Over or 
Under. 

"yYiLD flower. 

Sad mistake. 

This could be a shelter. 

Flat fish. 

This bird is also known as the 
peewit. ' 

Pirates of old used to seek this. 

PICTURE WORD-GAME 



Getting ahead the easy way 


Acclaimed by modellers everywhere, the 
booklet ‘Plasticine* modelling for Amateurs 
is in great demand. Written, photographed 
and drawn by A. • V. Blanchard—a man 
with a lifetime’s experience of the art—it 


shows short cuts to success in modelling 
Heads, Animals and Figures. It also 
contains a comprehensive chapter on Casting. 
Price (including leaflet ‘loi Uses for 
Plasticine’) 1/9 Post Free. 


SPECIAL 
TRIAL OFFER 

4 


We will send 4(b. 'Plasticine ’ (any colour) with 
the booklet described above for Post Free 10/- 


Regd. Trade Mark 

So/eMonufflcturers; Harbutt’s Plasticine Ltd., Dcpt.CN, Bathampton, Bath, Somerset 

FOR PERMANENT MODELS, use ‘Plastone’ the self-hardening modelling 
material, I tin and booklet 3/9 post'free. 


MOVING THE MATCHES 

Starting with eight matches in a 
row, move one match at a 
time over two others so that you 
eventually finish with the eight 
matches,arranged thus: 

+ H- -f + 

MISSING COLOURS 
By putting the name of a colour 
in each blank space, ^ou will find 
the title of a well-known book. 

' . Gaeles. 

. Gauntlet. 

Woman in . 

. plush Papers. 

The . Bird. 

The . Pimpernel. 

LUCKY DIP 


“ J forgot to ask the milkman to 
leave an extra pint,” said 
Mummy one morning. “Billy, be 
t a dear and run after him. I 
heard his trolley go by a moment 
ago.” ■ 

Billy hurried to the front door. 
As it was beginning to rain, he 
grabbed Daddy’s umbrella from 
the hallstand and raced after the 
milkman. He was on his way 
back when Mrs, Jameson came out 
of her house. 

“Just the boy I wanted to see,” 
she said. “I’ve got a huge load 
of apples from my trees and I’ll 
never be able to use them all. I 
thought you might like some.” 

“Rather,” said Billy. “Thank 
you very much.” 

“I have to go out now,” went 
on Mrs. Jameson, “but the back 
door is open. You’ll find the 
apples on the kitchen table.” 


JPiND the names of the 16 objects 
illustrated here. Then arrange 
the initial letters of the objects to 
form a word-square. 

NUMBER PUZZLE 

Can you, from the clues below, 
find the name of a great German 
musician? The numbers indicate 
the position of each letter in the 
answer. 

An insect is formed by 123. 

Food is cooked in 6789. 

529 delivers the eggs. 

439 gives half a score. 

7643—you will have this when 
you are 21. 

GREAT SCOTT 

Fill in the blanks with a 
Christian name to complete the 
titles of six novels by Sir Walter 
Scott. 

. Durward, 

. Mannering. 

Legend of Mont . 

. ilworth. 

......... hoc. 

Fortunes of . 



SPINACH 

“J^AT up your spinach, it will 
make you grow tall.” 

But I don’t like spinach, and don’t 
mind being smalt. 

It looks just like seaweed, and 
tastes not much better. 

It looks very like seaweed, only 
somehow it’s wetter. 

Why can’t I have jam, and those 
big creamy cakes? 

You know, the kind that Aunt 
Emily bakes. 

(Dad says what I fancy will do 
me good. 

So I’d cat them all day, if only 
I could.) 

Mummy tells me they would make 
me grow fat. 

I like them so much, I don’t care 
about that. 

If I’m to get fat, and I also stay 
small. 

It seems that I’m going to grow 
into a ball. 

WORD LADDER 
JJerc is a good way of entertain¬ 
ing during a party. Form 
teams of, say, three or four and 
set them a word-ladder com¬ 
petition. Suppose you set them 
the word CAT as the starting 
word in the ladder. The teams 
proceed in, for example, this way: 

CAT 

tar 

ram 

man 

and so on for a period of two or 
three minutes. No word must be 
used twice. The team which pro¬ 
duces the- longest ladder is the 
winner. 

TONGUE TWISTER 
gix sick salmon swam sadly in 
the Severn. 



J*ASTC this picture on thin card, 
allow to dry, and then use 
paints or crayons to make a 
colourful coimtryside scene. , 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES 

Two»pnrl aniiimlN. ■ Lco-purd 5 tlronic-dnvy j 
nntc-iopc ; croco*(lilc ; rciii*(lccr; clinmcdcon, 
Wlmt ’8 In a game ? Polo ; chess ; billiards and 
snooker ; nrchcry ; tennis ; darts. Good at 
iisliing? Ouse, cel; Thames, dace; Avon, 
skntc; Slonr, - jylnice; Humber, tench; 
Severn, perch; Tyne, tunny; Medway, 
hening. Miihi Streets. Saucluehall St., 
Glasgow Princes St., Edinburgli ; O’Connell 
Sr., Dublin; Lime St,, Liverpool j Market 
St., Manchester; Corporation St., Birming¬ 
ham. Repeated B^lluliles. Cocoa ; vivid ; 
hippopotamus; titivate; memento; bar¬ 
baric. Over and Under. Cl-ovcr ; bl-uncler ; 
c-over ; flo-niulcr ; pl-ovor ; p]-uii<lcr. Catch 
qiicelion. Add the letter Y to Lad. Nninher 
puzzle. Beethoven. Great Scott. Quentin 
Onrwnrd ; Guy Mohiierlng; Legend of 
Montrose ; Kenilworth ; Ivanhoe ; Fortunes 
of Nigel. Mixsiiig colours. Anne of Green 
Gables; Bed Gauntlet; Womon in White; 
Ycllowjdush Papers; Tiie Bine Bird; The 
Scarlet Pimpernel. 


QIlQQSSEiaQ 



F 

A 

li 

M 


Sure enough, there was a pile 
of apples that made Billy’s mouth 
water. He looked around to find 
something to put them in, but 
could see nothing suitable. 

’ “J know,” he thought. “I’ll 
put them in the umbrella.” 

■No sooner said than done! 
Opening the brolly slightly, he 
carefully placccf the apples in it. 
Then,' holding his precious load 
tightly, he hurried home. 

Daddy was waiting at the front 
door. “Hurry up with that um¬ 
brella, son,” he called, “or I shall 
be late for work.” 

“Look out,” cried Billy as 
Daddy grabbed the umbrella. But 
it was too late. Daddy had swung 
the umbrella up—and a shower of 
apples fell all round him, 

“What on earth!” he splut¬ 
tered.- “It’s raining apples now, 
not cats and dogs. . Why didn’t 
you warn me? Those apples will 
all be bruised now and will go 
bad in no time.” 

“Don’t you worry about that,” 
said Billy with a grin. “I’ll see 
they don’t have time to go bad!” 

JUST IMAGINE 1 
J.sn't it queer 

That each fourth year 
Has a clear day more 
Than the one before? 

If capricious fate, when she spun 
her web. 

Made your birthday the twenty- 
ninth of Feb., 

It’s a downright shame. 

You’re not to blame. 

Imagine living Sight years through 
To find that one is only two! 
Imagine at forty-four the fuss 
Of taking exams for the “Eleven 
plus.” 

Imagine a ripe old fifty-three 
Swotting up things for the 
' G,C.E. 

Imagine, when reaching the 
“Time-to-vote ” age, 

Being eighty-four and in one’s 
dotage I 

Ensure that you miss this cruel 
fate. 

Arrange to be born on a different 
date. 

HOWLER 

HYPHi-N is a steep piece of 
marshy ground. 


^fovillg the inutcUes 

2 . 

After first 

move i 


1 1 1.. 1 1 

4- 1 

3. 

After Bccoiid 

move : 

, 

1 4- 1 1 , 

. 4- 1 

4. 

After third 

move : 


. 4* 1 

4- 1 


After fourth 

move i 


4-^ + . 

+ 4- 

5. 

Picture word 

-game 



JUST A FEW WORDS 

C. IlcnoVatioii means making ns if new 
again. (From Lolin rc-, again, uml 
HovuSt new.) 

B. Edible means fit to be eaten. (From 
Latin edere, to cut.) 

A. Audaciou;! is daring; bold; im- 

f indent. (From Latin .audere, to venture.) 
I. To Buecumb to anything is to He down 
or sink under difficulty, temptation, or 
sickness ; hcncc, also to ' die. (From 
Latin, siircumhcre, to lie down.) 

A. To advocate is to recommend; to 
plead in favour of. (From Latin nd, to, 
and vocafe, to call.) 

B. F.minent means rising above otln rs ; 
distinguished; high in rank or ofl«. 
(From Latin eminens,' projecting from.) 


JACKO’S BALLOON-GAME HAS A SUDDEN ENDING 
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Four in a row SA TURD A Y NIGHT 


J)o^i Thompson, 25-year-old Lon¬ 
don insurance clerk, has won 
the Surrey Walking Club’s London 
to Brighton race for the fourth 
successive year. This equalled the 
record by his coach, former 
Olympic gold-medallist Harold 
Whitlock. 

Don Thompson, who has him¬ 
self represented his country in 
the Olympic and European Games, 
holds the record for the 53-mile 
walk of 7 hours 35 min. 12 secs. 

Anne and Flame 


J iisso' J 


SOCCER 



Anne Plumer (13) of Cobliam, 
Surrey! has shown such fine 
horsemanship that she has been 
given free membership of the 
British Show Jumping Associa¬ 
tion. Here she is seen with her 
horse, Flame, 


]y[ANY very young soccer en¬ 
thusiasts in the North of Eng¬ 
land will be asking their parents 
if they may stay out a little later 
next Saturday. For at seven 
o’clock the first Saturday evening 
Football League match will begin 
—between Wolverhampton Wan¬ 
derers and Manchester United. 

We have had midweek evening 
matches for some time—usually 
at the beginning of the season— 
but Wolverhampton officials be¬ 
lieve that soccer on Saturday even¬ 
ing could prove an even greater 

First international 
of the season 

first of this season’.s Inter¬ 
national Football Champibn- 
ship fixtures takes place on Satur¬ 
day at Windsor Park, Belfast, 
when Ireland meet England, This 
will be the 66th full international 
match between these countries, 
and of the previous games Eng¬ 
land won 50; Ireland 5; with 10 
drawn matches. 

.Until last November the Irish¬ 
men had not beaten England since 
1928, and it created the surprise 
of the season when they beat 
England 3-2 at Wembley. Hun¬ 
dreds of Irish supporter surged on 
to the pitch to carry their heroes 
shoulder high. 


/ knev’ 



WHO INVENTED THE PNEUMATIC TYRE? 

In 1888 , the pattern of road travel—which until then had been a slow 
and bumpy business—changed almost overnight. For this was the year 
in which John Boyd Dunlop invented the first practicable pneumatic tyre. 

His early experiments were.carried out with canvas and with sheet 
rubber supplied by a Belfast chemist, fitted to a crude wooden disc. By 
1889 , enough progress had been made to fit the new tyres to a racing 
bicycle. Ridden by William Hume at a sports meeting at Queen’s 
College, Belfast, it won every event for which it was entered. 

The successful use of these tyres on bicycles then caught the attention . 
of the owners of the “horseless carriages” of the nineties. With the 
repeal of the “Red Flag” Act in 1896 , which had limited speeds to 
4 m.p.h., a new irnpetus was given to the development of the motor car. 
Everything began to go faster, iti much greater comfort. The demand for 
Dunlop tyres grew and grew. 

Think of tyres and yon think of 


attraction than the games held in 
the afternoon. 

Accrington Stanley, the Third 
Division team, have already shown 
that soccer on Friday evening can 
be a success. Because nearby 
First Division clubs were engaged 
in a “ local Derby ” on a Satur¬ 
day afternoon, Accrington arranged 
to play Brentford the previous 
evening—and attracted a crowd of 
nearly double the size they would 
normally expect. Now they also 
plan to play a League game on 
Saturday evening. 

She thought soccer 
was rough 

’J'liE first and only woman to be 
made a secretary of a Foot¬ 
ball League club—that is the 
proud boast of Miss Margaret 
Montague, who has “signed on” 
for Crystal Palace F.C. 

Miss Montague was never inter¬ 
ested in soccer—she thought it was 
too rough! But after becoming 
secretary to the secretary of the 
Crystal Palace club she became a 
“fan.” And when the secretary’s 
post became v.acant during the 
summer, the girl who once was 
not interested in soccer was ap¬ 
pointed tp the position. 

Last baton change 

ffiiE English women’s relay team, 
which set up a world record 
time of 45.3 seconds at this year’s 
Empire Games, has lost two of its 
most distinguished members. Mrs. 
Heather Young, the European 100 
metres champion, and Mrs. June 
Paul have both announced their 
retirement from international 
sprinting. 

Both suffered injury during the 
European Games at Stockholm, 
and were unable to compete in 
the relay event. Mrs. Young, a 
P.T. mistress at a secondary 
school in North Hykeham, Lin¬ 
colnshire, has not run since, but 
she may make a “come-back” 
next season in the 80 metres 
hurdles. 

Mrs. Paul is such a fine all¬ 
round sportswoman that we may 
yet sec her achieving honours in 
some other sphere. 

SPORTS QUIZ 

1. What are Britain’s motor¬ 
racing colours? 

2. Arthur Wint ran in Britain 
for many years. Tn which country 
was he born? 

■ 3 . Which member of the M.C.C. 
team to tour Australia has the 
initials M.C.C.? 

4. Who is ranked No. 1 among 
Britain’s men lawn tennis players? 

5. What is the correct name of 
the World Soccer Cup? 

6. Which soccer team is some¬ 
times called The Trotters? 
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SPORTING GALLERY—i 

IAN BLACK 

Seventeen-year-old Ian Black, 
fair-haired and blue-eyed, is 
Britain’s wonder swimmer of I9S0. 

He crowned a season of brilliant 
performances when he won three 
gold medals in the European 
Games at Budapest. 

In the Empire Games a few weeks 
before, when his competitors 
included the powerful Australian 
team, he was gold medal winner in 
the 220 yards butterfly and silver 
medal I ist in the 440 yards free-style. 

In the A.S.A. championships four 
gold medals went his way. 

After the Empire Games, Harry 
Gallagher, famous Australian 
coach, offered to pay Ian’s fare to 
Australia, find him a home, and prepare him for the I960 
Olympic Games. But Ian, who is at Robert Gordon’s College, 
Aberdeen, has two more years of study ahead and hopes to go 
on to a university. He has a fine coach already in Andy Robb. 




Young Grand Master of Chess 


q^iiERE are only about -40 Inter¬ 
national Grand Masters of 
Chess in the world—and one of 
them is a 15-year-old boy. 

Bobby Fischer of Broojelyn, 
New York, began playing .chess at 
the age of six. His sister used to 
read the instructions to him and 
explain the moves. Within a year 
he visited a chess exhibition and 
amazed everybody by giving a 
good game to an expert. 


They go exploring 
under the water 

The Tipton family of Hunstanton, 
Norfolk, find fnn they can all 
share in exploring the bottom of 
the sea. In this family portrait 
Mr. Joseph Tipton is helping his 
wife into her diving suit while 
twclvc-ycnr-old Linda and nine- 
year-old Marilyn are all ready in 
their frog flippers and masks for 
.1 -tioll 111111,11'' till -t lljl-ll. 


At 13 he was American junior 
champion; and this year he has 
gained the coveted title of Inter¬ 
national Grand Master. 

But Bobby is after another title 
—that of world champion. By 
winning, a recent competition in 
Yugoslavia, he qualified to meet 
five other experts in a .series of 
matches to decide who shall 
challenge the present world cham¬ 
pion, Mikhail Botvinik of Russia. 

23 days running 

N. South African runner, Donald 
Shepherd, has covered the 910 
miles from Johannesburg to 
Cape Town in the record time of 
23 days and six hours. 

Shepherd has said that he plans 
to run from Land’s End to John 
o’Groats in the near future. 
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